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CHANGE OF EDITORS. 


“IRCUMSTANCES rendering it desir- 
' able that the undersigned should vacate 
the editorial chair of Taz CrrcuLar for the 
present, and turn to the more practical business 
labors of the Community service, he does so 
with the present number. His successor, 
Mr. George W. Noyes, as many of our 
readers know, has been connected with THE 
CrxcvuLaR from its first issue either as editor 
or contributor. He returns to editorial respon- 
sibility with fresh interest and enthusiasm, 
and under his care THE Crrcunar, with the 
help of our growing corps of sympathetic 
writers, will steadily advance in entertainment 
and power as the servant of Science and 
Inspiration. 

I shall lose none of my interest in the pa- 
per by turning to labor in other derartments, 
nor shall I forget any of the friends of Com- 
munism, whom, as an editor, it has long been 
a delight to serve and to love. 

THeopore L. Prrr. 


FOURIERISM. 


E have received a transcript of a “ Trea- 

tise on the Functions of the Human Pas- 
sions, and an Outline of Fourier’s System of 
Social Science,” with a request to republish it 
in Tue Crecunar. It appears to us that such 
a republication at present is not called for. 
Fourierism had its trial in this country fifteen 
years ago, and asa practical system failed. 
Why attempt to resurrectionize a thing that is 
fairly under ground? The opening principle 
of the work now before us, is the doctrine that 
the human passions are all right, and that the 
only thing required for their harmonious work- 
ing is a correct social adjustment, by means 
of scientific Association. To prove this theory, 
many publications have been devoted and 
many experiments have been made. ‘The 
Harbinger,” the organ of the American Union 
of Associationists of a former period, was an 
exponent of this theory. You look in vain in 
its columns for any attack on individnal faults, 
any direct aim at personal improvement, any 
word of criticism. All that was necessary 
to perfect mankind was to be done by As- 
sociation, As we have said, the experiments 


|shout of victory, as though all were won. 





founded on this theory have failed, and now a 
different theory is in process of trial. Com- 
munism assumes that the human passions under 
the manipulation of a bad spirit are not all 
right, and that hence something besides Asse. 
ciation is necessary for the pro:luction of so- 
cial harmony. Communism teaches that Crit- 
1cIsM—personal fault-finding and fault-curing 
—are the needful complement of true society ; 
and hence three-quarters of its effort is di- 
rected to the preliminary work of making men 
and women ready for Association, by teaching 
them to love criticism as a means of personal 
improvement. Where this work is done, the 
remainder is easy. 

We suspect that our readers are too much 
interested in the successful working of this 
new theory, to wish us to call up another one, 


* 
“There is much anxiety throughout Europe con- 
cerning the strange and fatal disease which is raging 
at St. Petersburg and other Russian cities. The 
reports are that it is moving westward, and the fears 
are that it may be oy, by travelers to western 
European cities. The Russian papers observe an 
ominous silence about it, although the number of 
cases is known to be 9,000. Some say it isa new 
kind of cholera, worse than any that has ever ap- 
peared hitherto; others ascribe a typhoidal charac- 
ter to it. The first symptom is a cramp in the nape 
of the neck, which, extending to the cerebellum, 
generally results in rapid death.”’—London Letter in 
the Commonwealth, April 22, 1865. 
“The fact of the Russian plague prevailing to such 
a fearful extent, coupled with the fact that arrivals 
of cargoes of Russian and other foreign rags are of 
frequent occurrence, has induced Collector Draper 
to issue the following order: 
‘Custom-Hovuse, New-York, April 21, 1865. 
You will please forthwith instruct the boarding 
officers and all inspectors of the customs under your 
supervision to report immediately to this office the 
atrival of any vessels infected with the plague, or 
any instance of suspicion of such infection; and 
also tbe arrival of any passenger who may at any 
time have been in the vicinity of the contagion. 
Respectfully, &c., 8. Draprer, Collector.’” 
—WN. Y. Triiune. April 24, 1865. 
“T havea reliance and abiding faith, that there is a 
great principle of right which Ties at the foundation 
of all things. I believe that the time will come 
when this nation, instead of being the recipient, as 
it has been for a considerable length of time, of arts, 
of sciences and of religion from the other quarters 
of the globe, and of emigrants of every kind and of 
every complexion, will become the radiating point, 
the center, from which will proceed arts, science and 
“—- to our brothers through the civilized world.” 
esident Johnson to the Ohio Delegation, Apr. 21,1865. 


E place together the above extracts 

from the public prints of the present 
week, as striking again the key-note cf a con- 
flict more radical and world-wide than that 
which this country has just passed through. 
Slavery goes down; the outer ramparts of 
pandemonium are carried; the hosts of free- 
dom and progress pour over the walls with a 
But 
what do we see? Behind these walls, ad- 
vancing upon us from the inner citadel of 
Eastern darkness and barbarism, behold 


another line of assault! The death-kingdom 
now throws upon us its reserves in the shape 
of SrtpzrraN Puacue! Slavery, a single 
corps, a local outpost, has been carried ; and 
now the battle-field opens out from this coun- 
try into the dimensions of the great world itself. 
President Johnson’s instinct for the occasion, if 
yet vague and indefinite, is a true one. “ For- 
ward the column! Move on the enemy’s 
works! No peace till righteousness conquers 
the world.” 
THE ORIGIN OF THE PLAGUE. 


It is evident that this disease (as well as 
most others of a contagious, malignant, cosmo- 
politan character), comes to us from Europe, 
and probably is introduced there from Asia. 
Such is the natural course of things, and 
there is no mystery about it. Since there is 
a natural connection between disease and ‘sin, 
we should expect that out of the great pit of 
Asiatic heathenism, cruelty and idolatry, 
would come the plagues and curses that belong 
to countries under Satan’s most indisputable 
reign. Accordingly there the cholera com- 
mences its terrible march.“ From there the 
Asiatic plague or black-death spread devasta- 
tion throughout Europe in the middle ages. 
There originated the small pox, the leprosy,§ 
and probably syphilis or the venereal disease ; 
and from thence comes the menace of this 
new traveling death. There is much evidence 
to show that the course of disease in general, 
is from the old world to the new, from the bar - 
barous world to the civilized, from the regions 
of darkness and Satanic influence up’ to those 
which have the knowledge of God. There is 
such unity in the race that the good have to 
suffer from their connection with the evil. So 
far as any part of mankind have advanced in civ- 
ilization and improvement, so far they might 





* Asiatic or epidemic cholera has been known in 
India for many centuries, and has devastated the 
country several times since it became known to the 
English; it is said to have destroyed 30,000 lives in 
1764, in upper Hindostan ; it has long been endentic 
there, but the great epidemic which traveled. over 
the world originated in 1817, in the delta of the 
Ganges, about 100 miles north of Calcutta. 

—American Cyclopedia. 

+ Plague, an aggravated malignant fever, endemic 
in the East, and frequently epidemic. At present 
the countries where the plague still originates are in 
the first place Egypt, afterward Syria and thé two 
Turkeys. ~- 


¢ The era commonly assigned for the first appear- 
ance of small pox is A. D. 569, about the date of the 
birth of Mohammed; it seems then to have com- 
menced in Arabia, and the raising of the seige of 
Mecca by an Abyssinian army is attributed to the 
ravages made by small pox among the troops. 


§ With the tide of emigration westward during the 
decline of the Roman empire leprosy was dissemi- 
nated over Europe, and during the middle ages pre- 
vailed to such a frightful extent that from the 6th to 
the 15th century the efforts of lawgivers: were un- 





ceasing to arrest its diffusion. Its principal rav 
in the West date after the first crusade. Tie 
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claim for themselves, if they could be treated 
separately, freedom from the curses of sin ; but 
they are still subject to them in some degree 
from their connection with other sections of 
the race who are under the control of evil. 


QUARANTINE REGULATIONS NOT SUFFICIENT. 

As spiritually wise men, we should study this 
subject in a littledeeper way than those who 
merely call on the authorities to commence 
battling it with quarantine regulations. What 
good did such regulations do in time of the chol- 
era? People called for sanitary regulations 
in England to head the disease, and after- 
wards the same were employed in this country. 
What did they effect? They might as well 
have tried by such means to head off the east 
wind, or the influences that come from the 
polar ice. Still, the question arises, Is there 
no way for us to meet this thing? Is there 
no way in which we can effectually resist such a 
world-threatening disaster? We think there 
is. By looking the evil fairly in the face, and 
learning to understand the nature of it, it 
may be conquered. The new world may 
declare its independence of the old world in 

uch a way as to cut off and turn back all the 
devilish influences it sends upon us—plague 
and cholera among the rest. Hitherto we have 
passively and helplessly received from Asia, 
Africa and Europe, what ? Spear-thrusts, of 
death. Slavery and disease in their most 
horrid forms. We are now again challenged 
from the same quarter by the great principal- 
ity of deadly contagion. What shall be our 
answer to it? What kind of a reply to it 
will be proportionate to the magnitude of the 
evil threatened? It will not be the shutting 
of our ports, or the attempt to keep out the 
enemy by curling up within our own borders. 
No such merely defensive policy is at all ade- 
quate to the case. If these incursions of 
worse than Goths and Vandals from the 
swarming barbarism of the old world are ever 
to be stopped, it must be done by sending 
back something as strong in the power of life, as 
what they send here is in the way of death. 

WE MUST STRIKE BACK. 

We are indeed sending back influences of a 
certain kind, to the old world now. The civil- 
ized world is gradually conquering the bar- 
barous. The influence of England, France, 
and the United States, is felt in all the regions 
of heathenism—in China, India and Japan. 
We are sending them not only ships and en- 
gines of material power, but the arts, books, 
and missionary enlightenment. But still these 
things are comparatively superficial, and are 
far from corresponding in force to the awful 
power of disease which they send us. If the 
time has come when we are to quit a defensive 
policy, and to make up our minds to meet 
these contagion-attacks of the orientals in a 
positive way, we must bethink ourselves of 
something to send back that will assault them 
in as vital a manner, that will be as spiritual, 
as magnetic, mysterious and miraculous in its 
proportions as the cholera or the Sjberian 
plague, and more so. 


HOW TO MEET THE PLAGUE. 

We may see distinctly that Jesus Christ 
holds in his hand powers that are able to match 
these forces of death. Many will remember the 
time when a wave of vital influence commenced 
in the central part of the state of New York, 
and from thence rolled over New England and 
New York city and a great part of the country, 
that was as sweeping, as irresistible, and in a 
sense as terrific, as the cholera. We mean 
the Revival epidemic of thirty years ago. 
That movement was accompanied by a power 
that attacked the life, that went to the heart, 
and reached the wonderful mysteries of the 
spirit of man. Commencing in this country, 
it spread until it came in collision with an ob- 
stacle, Slavery, and by that collision it suffered 
a temporary conversion to another form. Re- 
vivals as such, gave place to Anti-slavery, which 
has occupied the field for thirty years. By 
this intermediate conversion, or check, the 
Revival spirit was localized, its spread ceased, 
and its character as a cosmopolitan contagion 
remained undeveloped. But whoever knew 
that influence in its original form, knows that 
it was as well adapted to become a sweeping 
vortex of good to the lives of men, as cholera or 
any other pestilence is of evil; and that it 
works by a somewhat similar law of swift- 
spreading potency. 

Our idea would then be, that, Slavery being 
now removed, a reconversion of the anti-slavery 
element into its original form must take place, 
the Revival spirit must be awakened, and from 
this country must commence its conquering 
march over the world. Christ, as the Prince 
of Life, will thus strike back, in the great 
conflict, blow for blow, and the devil from his 
throne in Eastern heathendom will not have 
the game of contagion all to himself. We can 
appeal to France and England, and say to 
them, that the health of the world, the mate- 
rial interests of mankind demand that the 
Amerivan spirit and American improvements 
shall have a chance to go back and sweep the 
old Continents with truth and criticism as 
they from time to time have devastated us 
with disease. If the city of New York has a 
right to go to the Five Points and dictate reg- 
ulations to the people of that locality to pre- 
vent their breeding and sending out pestilence, 
by the same principle the civilized world has 
a right to go into Asia and put a stop to the 
diabolism there that is sending out pestilence 
all over the earth. if they transmit to us 
death, we must send them back Revivals. No 
mere local operations of ‘a defensive kind will 
avail any thing. The real counter-stroke to 
this coming plague, must be given by a con- 
tagious power of good that works deeper and 
swifter than its antagonist does. Its manifest- 
ations may be various. It may take the channels 
of science, trade, and business, as well as of 
religion. But by whatever form it manifests 
itself, it must be a power, a fire of improve- 
ment, a heaven-sent, magnetic energy, taxing 
possession of people and going like a flame 





among the mass, that will alone suffice to 





head this plague. Such a power—such a fire 
is the Revival spirit. Let us expect to see it 
loosed. 


THE LAW OF CHANGE. 


‘TT is an established truth in respect to our 

physical natures that they are undergoing a 
constant change. From the moment the infant 
begins to breathe and the heart begins to beat 
and the blood begins to circulate, on through a 
life of three score years and ten, or even more 
than this, until death closes the chapter, there is 
a constant shifting of the particles or cells of 
which the body is composed. True, nature has 
its apparently fixed ways, and is full of routine ; 
the process of respiration, and of the whole 
sanguiferous action, is to-day what it was yes- 
terday, is this year what it was last year; and 
yet, examined microscopically, and by its effects, 
this turns out to be an illusion. Nature never 
exactly repeats herself, but always with varia- 
tions. It is only in the rough and grosser forms 
that the semblance of sameness exists, and it 
is that which deceives us. For, did we but in- 
vestigate below the surface we should find that 
respiration and the beating pulse, themselves 
imply the ejection of the old and the taking in 
of the new. If there is any fixed law in nature 
it is the law of transformation. There are 
certain palpable manifestations of this phenome- 
non which even children can understand. Why 
is it that both the adult and child have their 
hair cut once in every three or four weeks? 
Simply because new hair is constantly forming 
and the old must be cut away to give place to 
it. So of the nails on your fingers and toes— 
their growth requires the frequent use of the 
knife, otherwise your extremities would soon 
look like a bird’s talons. All this we can see 
and comprehend; but the same thing is no 
less true of every other part of the body; 
the skin and muscles, the bones and viscera are 
undergoing the same process of change and re- 
newal. It is an acknowledged doctrine of 
physiologists that there is not now a single 
element or particle of substances in our bodies 
that was there seven years ago. To the unin- 
formed, this appears marvelous, but a little re- 
flection will show that on no other hypothesis 
could animal life be possible. The absolute 
origin and secret of animal life are yet unknown 
to science, but one of its apparent conditions is 
renewal and waste. When this ceases, death 
ensues. But, strange to say, even then, the 
power of transformation continues ever, and 
never dies. 

This principle of transformation is seen in other 
things besides the human body. Nature never 
stands still; motion and change, in some form, 
are forever going on in the material uni- 
verse. Neither the huge bowlder in yonder 
field, nor the everlasting mountains of trap rock 
within sight of my window, which appear now 
as they did two centuries ago, and to the curso- 
ry eye, are the very types of immutability, form 
any exception to the rule. The ultimate atoms 
of the entire mineral kingdom, of the hardest 
known substances—the diamond itself—are sus- 
ceptible of change and are gradually entering 
into new chemical combinations. The process 
is occult and slow, but nevertheless sure. The 
proof lies in nature herself, and in the his- 
torical testimony of Geological periods, Thus 
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if matter seems to be eternal, form is transi- 
tory. B. 


TALK WITH MR. HY. POTHESIS. 


HE EXPLAINS THE APPARENT SIMILARITY OF 


' RELIGIONS, 


“TN the course of my reading | came across a 
work entitled “ Progress of Religious Ideas 
throngh Successive Ages: By L. Maria Child.” 
The purpose of the book, as explained in the 
preface is, “to give a concise and comprehensive 
account of religions, in the liberal spirit of the 
motto on its title page. The motto is the fol- 
lowing :” 
God sends his teachers unto every age, 
To every clime, and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race: 
Therefore, each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge, REVERENCE, 
Enfolds some germs of goodness and of right. 
J. R. Lowell. 


The author also states in the preface, that she 
has strong faith in genuine Christianity to stand 
on its own internal merits, unaided by conceal- 
ment. Feeling that such a treatment of the 
various religions was no more than fair, I .om- 
menced reading the book. 

The first part of it treats of the religion of 
Hindoostan or India. I confess that I was 
somewhat surprised, and my imagination was 
m a measure charmed by much that I found 
there. I found that the people of these coun- 
tries believe in various incarnations of divine 
beings in the same way that we believe in the 
incarnation of God in Christ, and I found much 
that was wonderfully poetical and captivating 
in the account of the incarnation of Vishnu and 
Chrishna. Their practices in respect to temper- 
ance, to fasting, prayer and meditation, corres- 
pond to much that is enjoined by Christianity. 
Their idea of being absorbed in the Divine Life 
by unity with a mediator and through the agen- 
cy of good spirits, tallies exactly with our ideas 
of the Christian scheme of redemption. At 
first I felt somewhat indignant that their system 
had not been more generally reported in Christ- 
endom, and more frankly and generously dealt 
with. Could it be true that missionaries and 
others who had acquainted themselves with the 
Hindoo religion had found more than their 
match in arguing the merits of the two reli- 
gions, and had therefore adopted the policy of 
concealing or misrepresenting the true character 
of their opponents? Many circumstances seem- 
ed to confirm that suspicion. “ Well, here is a 
ease for Mr. Pothesis to look into,” thought I, 
and hurried over to his shop with the book in 
my hand. Said [ to him as I entered, “I have 
something here that I think will interest you.” 
“ Let’s have it,” said he, as he looked up over his 
spectacles from the draft of a plan of an Insane 
Asylum, on which he was at work. So seating 
myself, I commenced by reading some passages 
that I had marked. I first read the poetry on 
the title page: 

“ God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 


And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of TruTH 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race,” &c. 


Upon finishing the poetry Mr. Pothesis said, 
“Well well, that looks very fair and smooth, 
and would be very truthful too, provided the 
whole race of mankind might be looked upon 





as nothing but a great school, and God its teach- 
er. But [ maintain that the earth and its peo- 
ple are something more than a school. It isa 
great battle-field, and the devil, as well as God, 
sends his teachers, drill masters and generals, 
and it behooves every one to find out which pow- 
er he is serving. Supposing that God had given 
his truth in charge of one particular nation, he 
could no more reasonably be charged with par- 
tiality, than would that general who should 
seize first upon one particular portion of a coun- 
try, the whole of which he designed ultimately 
to conquer. But let that pass. 
gist of the book.” 

I then read the first passage that 1 had 
marked which was as follows : 


Let’s have the 


“The first question which perplexed the old sages 
of India, standing as they did on the threshold of 
time, was one which no subtilty of human intellect 
has yet been able to solve. They asked, Whence 
came Evil? Conceiving, as we do, that the Great 
First Cause of all things must be good, they knew 
not how to account for disease and wickedness. 
They did not ascribe them to a Bad spirit, almost 
as powerful as God himself; but they supposed that 
Matter was Evil, and that the union of Spirit with 
Matter was the origin of all sin, sickness, and sorrow. 
This visible world, including mortal bodies, they re- 
— as mere phantesmdgoria, without any real- 
ty; a magic-lantern show, by which the Divine 

ind, for inscrutable purposes, deludes us into the 
belief that we are independent existences, and that 
the things around us-are real. Hence they called 
creation Maya, or Illusion. 

This theological theory, acting on temperaments 
naturally plaintive and poetic, produced melancholy 
views of life and astrong inclination toward relig- 
ious ecstasy; while at the same time warmth of cli- 
mate and facility of procuring sustenance predis- 
posed to lassitude and gentle reverie. In times an- 
cient beyond conjecture, there were men among 
them who withdrew altogether from the labours and 
pleasures of the world. and in solitary places de- 
voted themselves entirely to religious contemplation. 

This lonely existence on the silent mountains, or 
amid the darkness of immense forests, infested by 
serpents and wild beasts, and as they believed by 
Evil Spirits also, greatly excited popular imagin- 
ation. The human sou), unsatisfied in its cage of 
finite limitation, is always.aspiring after the good 
and the true, always eagerly hoping for messengers 
from above, and therefore prone to believe in them. 
Thus these saintly hermits came to be objects of ex- 
treme veneration among the people. Men traveled 
far to inquire of them how sins might be expiated, 
or diseases cured; for it was believed that in thus 
devoting themselves to a life beyond the tumult of 
the passions, occupied solely with penance and 
prayer, they approached very near to God, and re- 
ceived direct revelations of his divine wisdom.” 


I remarked after reading this passage, that 
there was a singular coincidence between the 
ideas of these heathen, and those of medieval 
Christianity. If this idea of self-abnegation and 
of the mortifying of the body is a true one, 
then it follows that these heathens were far more 
virtuous than any Christians that we read of. 
In proof of this note the following. After 
speaking of the daily routine of duties that they 
imposed upon themselves, such as reciting 
prayers, perfect charity, gathering roots and 
berries, keeping a skull before. them, performing 
ceremonies, &c., comes the following passage : 


“In addition to this routine, they prescribed to 
themselves tasks more or less severe, according to the 
degree of holiness they wished to attain, or had 
courage to pursue. Some fasted to the very verge 
of dissolution. In summer they exposed themselves 
to the scorching sun, or surrounded themselves with 
fires. In winter they wore wet garments, or stood 
up to the chin in water. They went forth uncov- 
ered amid frightful tempests. They stood for hours 
and days on the point of their toes, with arms 
stretched upward, motionless as a tree. They sat 
on their heels, closing their ears tight with their 
thumbs, their eyes with the forefingers, their nostrils 
with the middle fingers, and their lips with the little 
fingers; in this attitude they remained holding their 
breath till they often fell into a swoon. 

“These terrible self-torments resulted from their 
beliefthat this life was merely intended for expia- 
tion; that the body was an incumbrance, and the 
senses entirely evil; that relations to outward 
things entangled the soul in temptation and sin ; that 








man’s great object should be to withdraw himself 
entirely from Nature, and thus become completely 
absorbed in the eternal Soul of the Universe, from 
which his own soul originally emanated.” 


There is a curious correspondence between 
this idea of being absorbed into God by 
means of fasting, prayer and penance, and the 
notion neld by some churches of union with 
God by the same means. Nor is the idea of a 
mediator between God and man wauting in their 
religion. 


The Hindoos believe in numerous in- 
carnations of the divine nature whereby God is 
brought near, and made accessbile to mankind. 

“ Now Mr. Pothesis,” said 1, “ without intend 
ing anything irreverent, and wishing simply to 


get at the truth of the matter, | would like to 
jask you frankly why their theory, of salvation 


may not be as good as the Christian theory,” 

* Well,” said Mr. Pothesis as he laid down 
his pencil and took off his spectacles and placed 
them beside it, “ it is not for me to say itis not _ 
as good as the Christian theory, or rather wha/ 
has passed for the true Christian theory with 
many. In fact | should be very sorry to be 
compelled to meet one of your learned Brahmins 
in an argument, provided that I had no better 
weapons than certain theological educations 
furnish. The difference between the Christianity 
that has prevailed since the Primitive Church, 
and heathenism, is no where near so great as we 
have been brought up to imagine. In fact it 
must be granted on a close examination that a 
great degree of similarity exists between them. 
But wherein does this similarity consist ? 
Where is the touching point? Let me put my 
finger on it. Iv 1s THE assumption ( equally 
false in both) THAT OUR CONNECTION WITH MATTER 
18 THE SOURCE OF EVIL. You see that it is direetly 
from this proposition springs the practice 
of mortifying the bedy by all the means adopt- 
ed in heathendom, and in monasteries and nun- 
neries, and also the idea that death is the 
great savior whom we are to weleome as our 
liberator from evil. 

“But,” said I, “has not Christendom always 
recognized the devil rather than matter, as the 
source of all evil?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Pothesis. “ But what does this 
recognition amount to so long as the devil is re- 
garded as inextricably connected with matter ? 
as holding all the good things of the earth in his 
grasp in such a way that mankind cannot touch 
them without coming under his power? Do 
you not see that under this creed Christendom 
as well as heathendom has been throwing itself 
beneath the great Juggernaut car of death that 
it has been worshiping? Then again to cap the 
climax of the similarity of heathen and so 
called Christian ideas, they must both make out — 
the devil to be a fallen angel created by God, 
so, as it were, compelling God to father all evil 
at last.” 

“But,” | answered, “are we not justified in 
counecting evil with matter? Is it not through 
matter that men are tempted into gluttony, in- 
temperance, and sensuality of every description ? 
Is it not therefore reasonable that we should 
avoid pollution by abstinence and continence ?” 

“ You do put the case pretty strongly,” said 
Mr. Pothesis with a smile, “and what is more, 
you have the spirit and belief of the whole 
world to back you; | am by no means sure that 
I can make my view of the matter clear to you, 
without spending more words and time than | 
can afford just now. Come over to my house 
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this evening, and I will give you my views of 
the matter.” He then put on his spectacles-‘and 
went at his work diligently, and I took my 
leave with a strong curiosity to know how he 
would answer my questions. H. J. 8. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 
xII. 

NHANGING boarding-houses to suit one’s con- 
venience or fancy isa privilege in which unmar- 
ried young men in cities frequently indulge. Franklin 
Square, I learned after a few months experience, was 
still too far from my business to be convenient in the 
busy season of the year. Sol parted with my friend 
Mrs. Dorr, having formed but one special attach- 
ment while there that occasioned regret on leaving. 
But, kind reader, it was no black-eyed, bewitching 
damsel that had levied an attachment upon my solar 
plexus in this instance. It was—with some shame I 
confess it—an attachment to—sweet potato short- 
cake. There, it isout now—I mean the confession— 
and I feel better. Faults and weaknesses uncon- 
fessed stick to one. like poor relatives that one is 
afraid to criticise and shake off. Mrs. Dorr was a 
southern woman, and learned from some southern 
slave the art of making a very palatable article of 
diet with which she furnished her table every morn- 
ing during my three months sojourn in her family. 
Fowler made the discovery, while hunting for phre- 
nological developments on my cranium, that I 
had the faculty of doing ample justice toa good 
dinner !but did not tell me; what I should have 
known, that I was at the same time quite liable to 
do ample injustice to a digestive apparatus that had, 
unfortunately, only a moderate power and capacity for 
doing its appointed work. The stomach, and not 
the palate, is the dynamic member in this duality, 
and should be investe@ with power to criticise the 
more conspicuous member, (as the palate is, besides 
being very much given to pleasure-seeking)—and to 
recall it to chastity and moderation in its contact 

with good dinners and outsiders generally. 


I found new quarters with a Mr. Hall in Pine-st., 
near Broadway, only a few blocks from Mr. Blan- 
dons’ store. These changes, requiring the forming 
of new acquaintances, did not suit my naturally 
domestic proclivities. Yet I believe I was not 
altogether a dull scholar in learning to obey cheer- 
fully the hints of a special providence that was so 
manifestly guiding and shaping my destiny.— 
Changes that are made for us by those wiser than 
ourselves, are new lessons given to us which we 
are invited to study and master. The boarders 
at Mr. Hall’s were principally merchants and clerks. 
The greater part of them too were professors of 
religion. The revival and protracted meetings had 
already reached this business section of the city, 
‘occasioning much discussion of the subject in 
stores, boarding-houses and public social gatherings. 
The first Free Church was to be located not far from 
my new residence, and at the morning prayer-meet- 
ings of which I became a regular attendant, I took 
an active part. 

Among the boarders at Mr. Hall’s was a Mr. 
Moore, a clerk in a wholesale store in Water-st. 
He was some five years my senior. His single- 
eyed devotion to religion soon attracted me to him. 
The attraction was indeed mutual. Each had found 
his affinity—although the novelty and sport of“ hunt- 
ing for affinities,” as it is called, had not then been 
invented. Our being of the same sex made but a 
slight difference. We gradually learned that it was 
a mutual benefit to keep our hearts open to 
each others’ inspection. My connection - still 
continued with the Union Church in Prince-st., 
and my new friend Moore was a member and 
also an elder of the Spring-st. church. Both of 
these churches were Presbyterian, and had a per- 
manent agency in originating and carrying on the 
revival movement, furnishing in the shape of young 
converts the principal share of working capital for 
the first two years of the revival movement. Secret 
prayer, that leads one to be more or less sincere 
with one’s self, was regarded as the surest means of 





securing blessings from above, which is as true now 
as it was then. Mr. Moore and myself would rise 
at five o’clock every morning and go down to Mr. 
Blandon’s counting-room and spend an hour in 
prayer, and at six o’clock would go from there to a 
public prayer-meeting, thus spending two hours 
before breakfast in religious devotions. There is 
one fact that I have not yet mentioned, connected 
with the agencies used in producing conversions, 
that has always been an interesting one to me. 
Conversions in those days mostly resulted from two 
agencies or measures, viz., 1, public preaching in con- 
nection with public praying; and 2, the study of the 
scriptures in Bible-classes. Now. the interesting 
fact was this, that Bible-class converts made the 
superior soldiers of the two, were more sincere, 
consistent and progressive, and would rarely desert 
the cause in time of trial and temptation. The 
strong forte of my friend, the young elder, was his 
skill in wielding the Bible. His Bible-class of 
young women in the Spring-st church was regarded 
with almost miraculous wonder on account not only 
of the number of conversions occurring weekly, 
but of their excellent quality, if I may be allowed 
the term. The secret of his success was not in his 
skill asa preaching or praying sharp-shooter, but 
mainly in his tact in working the implements already 
at hand in the writings of the apostolic church. 
Being quite free from egotism and self-conceit, he 
was content to let Bible-writers and Bible-truth have 
the credit that belonged to them, of turning hearts 
“from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.” His own hearty abandonment of 
all his powers to Christ, and to the work of convert- 
ing souls, which he sincerely believed God had 
given him to do, had no doubt much efficacy in 
bringing others into the same state with himself. I 
have said that he was not a praying sharp-shooter. 
He was however a sharp-wrestler in mental conflicts, 
and a fearless, persevering, inflexible advocate of 
God’s rights in man, just so far as be understood 
those rights. In his Bible-class he did not occupy 
the time in argumentative persuasions, but aimed 
to start interesting practical thought which the les- 
son evolved, and would quite uniformly bring on 
an issue between the inquirers and Bible truth. He 
would then simply say to them: “The truth of the 
Bible, you can see, demands an unconditional surren- 
der of body, soul and spirit to Christ, the mighty 
conqueror of the evil one, and whoever forsakes a 
selfish, ignoble life, shall find not only a true, noble, 
endless life, but a hundredfold in genuine, material 
comforts and blessings in this world,” &c. At the 
close of the lesson, if there were any still struggling 
with their own wills and unbelief, he would say to 
them, “I will pray for you.” 

I remember the following incident A young wo- 
man of the name of Harding entered hisclass. On the 
second sabbath of her attendance she became much 
interested in the subject of the lesson under consid- 
eration, expressing a desire to become a Christian. 
She was the daughter of wealthy parents, and had 
been allowed to indulge freely in worldly pleasures 
of fashion. The struggle therefore, to separate her- 
self from their enchantments, would probably be a 
severe one, thought Mr. Mocre. But he left her at 
the close of the class, simply saying, ‘I will help 
you in my closet if you will persevere.” The. next 
day I noticed that my friend was much absorbed in 
thought, conversing but little. Finally, he remarked 
to me: “Miss Harding is having a hard battle with 
her old life and I am fighting it with her.” He felt 
the pressure of unbelief and the spirit of the world, 
against which she was struggling, so sensibly that it 
was with difficulty he could attend to his business. 
This.conflict, or wrestling with invisible powers, as 
he sometimes expressed it, continued till Wednes- 
day, the third day, when he said to me, as we met 
at dinner—‘ Miss Harding has triumplied. over 
the enemy and made an unconditional surrender 
to Christ.” I noticed the change in his own ap- 
pearance ; the heavy pressure and darkness, against 
which he had contended since Monday, had passed 
away, giving place to a spirit of joy and gladness. 
“Have you seen or heard from her?” I inquired. 
“Not a word since I left her on Sunday last; but I 
am just as sure that what I have said to you is true, 





as I am that I am now talking with you.” It would 
require too much space to relate the particulars of 
his mental exercises. during that conflict. At a 
prayer meeting the next evening, Mr. Moore met Miss 
Harding, and found her as he anticipated, rejoicing 
in the love of God. As she related her experience 
of the struggle through which she had just passed, 
it appeared that her mental exercises were a dupli- 
cate of his own; and the change from depression to 
joy in his own mind, occurred precisely at the time 
—the very hour—that Miss Harding’s heart yielded 
to Christ and received an influx of joy and peace 
that words failed her to express. Mesmerism or 
clairvoyance was not at that time thought of or 
talked of. Mr. Moore had had similar experience in 
other cases. As evidence of his faith, simplicity, 
and meekness, I will say that I saw in him no disposi- 
tion to make capital out of a gift that might properly 
be called inner sight. He would relate his experiences 
to me, whether commendatory or condemnatory, 
with the simplicity of an artless child, as though he 
were nothing more than a temple in which other be- 
ings had a right to meet and transact business, being 
joint owners of it with himself. 

It was about that period that he related to me a 
circumstance in his experience that occurred on one 
sabbath afternoon during the solemnities of a com- 
munion season, and while administering the Lord’s 
supper. Being one of the elders, it devolved upon 
him to assist in distributing to the communicants 
the bread and wine. It wasa day of unusual inter- 
est, many young converts having been received into 
the church. He himself had been feeling very 
happy and very near to God, he said, all day, and 
thought it to be truly a heaven below as well as 
above, and that sin and death were far removed, 
when, to his astonishment and confusion, he found 
the amative sentiment in him becoming very much 
excited; not toward any particular person, but as a 
feeling of intense love to all, especially all the wo- 
men; and his love for them was so intermingled, in 
his heart, with his love for God, that he was greatly 
puzzled for a while to understand the meaning of it. 
But subsequently upon calm reflection and self- 
examination, he came to the conclusion that the ex- 
citing cause was not from below but from above, for 
there was nothing in his heart but love—and “love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor.’ Moreover he had 
received anew sense of the application of the saying 
of Paul, that “the body is for the Lord” and, as 
amativeness pertains to the body as well as the 
soul it must be therefore equally for the Lord. 
“ And why not?” said the elder: “ I cannot see why 
my sexual nature is not as proper a subject for con- 
version to God—to be sanctified and made holy, as 
my heart and mind.” His experience on that com- 
munion occasion, was so peculiar that he could not 
divest himself of the conviction that the time 
would come when the expression of sexual love 
would, in some way, be regarded by the church as 
a more truly fitting, and a much more elevating and 
ennobling ordinance of the Lord’s supper than 
bread and wine, inasmuch as love is more exalted 
and beautiful than mere dead matter. So much for 
the private convictions of an elder in the Presbyte- 
rian church thirty years ago, on a subject too deli- 
cate for public discussion. 

After hearing me read what I have writtten about 
my friend the young elder, my silent Angela in- 
quires, “Father, was your Mr. Moore a handsome 
man like Mr. Blandon?” Well, my little one, 
I reply, I am pleased that you have asked so 
girlish a question. But you will be disappointed 
perhaps, when I inform you that this friend of mine, 
so much beloved by both men and women, was, as 
Mr. Finney would say, “right over against” Mr. 
Blandon as regards personal beauty; for a plainer— 
amore homely man you would seldom find. He 
had red hair, of a dull rusty hue, with a freckled 
face, while the eyes and eyebrows were of a mixture 
in which gray and yellow predominated. The only 
redeeming feature in the physiognomy, was the 
mouth. His voice, too, had a ragged, discordant, 


Squealing sound, which he used to say was cracked 


and spoiled by uttering shocking oaths when a lad; 
for he had been very profane previous to his con- 
version. But, notwithstanding that his bodily pres- 
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ence was so uncomely, and his speech so contempti- 
ble, there was within that rustic, plainly finished 
temple, a soul as noble, as large-hearted, as mag- 
nanimous and lovabie, as it was my good fortune to 
find among all my acquaintances. I loved him 
truly, and with a tenderness and affection that it 
was my nature to bestow upon the gentlersex. And 
ever since the formation of that acquaintance I have 
been partial to red hair and freckled faces. 

Things most beautiful and true are not always 
exhibited to the glare of daylight, and the gaze of every 
body in this world, where swine still run at large, 
trampling on jewels as unconsciously as on rotten 
potatoes. Truth and beauty must sometimes be 
covered, as trunk-makers cover their most valuable 
trunks with coarse canvas, -for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the polished leather and rich trimmings from 
the hard usage and rough handling of reckless bag- 
gage-men. So nature may have had orders from the 
Creator of souls, to finish off some human temples 
with unattractive colors, rough surface and angular 
contour, as a disguise for the better security and pro- 
tection of the soul within, against the covetous eye of 
the great devourer of creature life. The richest jewels 
in this world of sin are sometimes found in the 
plainest caskets. But it requires an inner-man con- 
noisseur to find God’s noble souls, in this world of 
his, where humanity, for wige purposes no doubt, 
lives mostly in opaque houses with only two win- 
dows, and those often with closed shutters; so that 
one cannot discover who is domiciled therein, or 
what good or evil is being plotted. Some of these 
flesh-and-blood temples appear as though they had a 
notice posted, “ Positively no admittance,” to which 
precaution there can be no objection whatever, pro- 
vided the occupant does not exclude the proprietor 
himself of these tenant houses, from entering and 
taking with him as many of his friends as he chooses. 
But discrimination is essential; for the “ pretender” 
to the ownership of man is yet abroad, who has scores 
of followers roaming here and there, like the beggars 
of the nursery rhyme, “some in rags, some in jags, 
and some in velvet gowns,” without business or any 
purpose, except to do all the mischief they can by 
seeking whom they may devour; against which 
stragglers every honest soul would instinctively close 
the door of his solar plexus, did he apprehend their 
true characters. Perfect discrimination and security, 
however, against all evils and all devils, under what- 
ever disguises may be assumed, are to be found only 
in a refined life, which is hell-proof, and is to evil a 
consuming fire. And the spirit of such a life Paul, 
the apostle, describes in the following language: 
“For the word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. Neither is there any crea- 
ture that is not manifest in his sight: but all things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do.” The nature ofa life per- 
meated and possessed hy the spirit above described, 
is so refined, so pure and discerning, that coarse life, 
which is characteristic of all evil spirits, can no more 
enter, than lead can float in the air, or feathers sink 
in water; while on the other hand, refined life can 
penetrate all coarse, evil life, and judge its character 
truthfully. 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

On Wednesday night preceding the President's 
assassination, a little deaf and dumb girl in our in- 
stitution got up in her sleep, went to a class-mate, 
and after rousing her, spelt with the manual alphabet, 
“Lincoln is shot.” In the morning the somnambu- 
list knew nothing of the circumstance till informed 
of it by her friend in the presence of others. . The 
incident would probably never have been recalled 
but for the sad emphasis which after events gave it. 
It now seems one of those cases of prescience which 
80 often arise to puzzle mental philosophers. _w. 

Institution for Deaf and Dumb, April 18. 


The Northampton Courier tells a story of the Rev. 
Mr. Field, formerly of Westminster, Vt. As he 





went to give his vote at an election, a man of oppo- 
site politics expressed surprise at seeing him there, 
and to confirm his objection quoted the remark of 
the Savior that “ his kingdom was not of this world.” 
“Has no man a right to vote,” rejoined the witty 
clergyman, “unless he belongs to the kingdom of 
Satan ?” 





ONEIDA GOSSIP. 


April17.—Messrs. Thacker and Co. are still work- 
ing among the raspberries and trees, and in the grap- 
eries. They are also preparing to set out an ever- 
green hedge south of the house, by the side of the 
road running east and west... .Hvening.—Mr. Ham- 
ilton introduced THe CrrcvuLaR as the subject of 
either criticism or commendation, requesting all to 
speak freely. Mr. Burt: “I have been interested in 
the free manner in which the paper has taken up 
the question of our radical principles, such as scien- 
tific propagation, and other questions which some 
years ago we should have had some hesitation about 
publicly discussing. I consider it a matter of con- 
gratulation that such principles can be brought for- 
ward and discussed as they are at the present time.” 
Mr. Hatch: “I have been very much interested in 
the improvement of the paper. It has been steadily 
improving ever since the removal of the press to 
Wallingford.” Mr. Hamilton: “The conductors 
of THE CrrcuLaR have been free to publish the 
programmes, prospectuses, and plans of new Com- 
munity movements. I have sometimes queried 
whether it did not devolve upon them the duty of 
expressing their opinions of the various plans. I 
think, as honest and truthful laborers in this field, 
and seekers after the truth, that while we are free to 
publish the various projects of persons attempting 
to start Communities, it is a question whether we 
ought not at the present time to state freely what 
we think of them, so that hereafter, we may not be 
obliged to face the responsibility of throwing in the 
way of persons anything that will tempt them 
into a course that may prove unprofitable.” Mr. 
Cragin: “I believe it has been stated in THE Crr- 
CULAR that we do not indorse all of the principles 
contained in those programmes, and that the editors 
may hereafter have something further to say of them. 
I have been much interested in Mr. Noyes’s position 
toward Warren Chase and spiritualism generally, 
and think it will have a tendency to draw out the 
good, honest portion of the Spiritualists, and bring 
them into sympathy with our principles.”.... 
April 19.—In honor of our visitors, J. H. Noyes and 
Geo. E. Cragin, the fife and drums were out at 9 
o’clock last evening; and after giving two or three 
martial airs in front of the portico, the musicians 
took their position directly under Mr. N.’s window, 
where they continued playing for some little time, 
while lively conversation took place in Mr. N.’s 
room. A good, genial spirit seemed to pervade the 
atmosphere, and it must have vent in some way.... 
Mr. Newhouse says that during his late absence from 
home he sold two guns; one a rifle, and the other a 
“cane shot-gun;” the latter was bought by a German, 
who said he was going to present it to: Parson 
Brownlow, the Governor of Tennessee. In Canada 
he found the people feeling very profound regret at 
the President’s death ; and equally so, in appearance, 
with the United States. Their forts and cities are 
draped in mourning, and flags are waving at half- 
mast... .The indorsements of the‘ Newhouse Trap,” 
responding to our circular inviting the opinion of 
dealers respecting it, contine to come in; and are so 
perfectly hearty that they really delight every one. 
Thus far, they meet the most sanguine expectations. 
Larabee & North, of Chicago, after giving an excel- 
lent recommendation, append the following post- 
script: “If you wish anything different from the 
above, or different testimony as to the real and un- 
doubted superiority of your traps over others in the 
market, write it out, send it here, and we will sign it. 
We will indorse anything you can say good about 
them.”....A person here has recently suffered a sur- 
gical operation for cancer. Mr. Noyes: “However 
evil a thing may be in itself, the truth concerning it 
is good. The Spirit of truth insinuates itself into 
every nook and corner of existence, and plays upon 





the surface of hell itself; and whatever it reports is 
good, and to be rejoiced in. The truth ubout a can- 
cer is good. The Spirit of truth is an almighty spir- 
it—stronger than the cancer; and the likeliest way to 
get at the root of the disease, is not by plaster or the 
knife, but by the word of God. The word of God is 
quick and powerful, piercing to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit. There is your surgery. Let the 
Spirit of truth act upon that thing, and it will get 
at the roots of it. The doom and curse of the fear- 
ful spirit is to. magnify the evils it fears. A person 
who has the toothache, and ought to have the tooth 
extracted, dreads the operation for days and days, 
and finds the reality not half so bad as the dread. 
Really, any spirit that represents any evil possible to 
the flesh as an awful, dreadful thing, lies. There is 
nothing that can happen to the body which is very 
awful—any possible affliction of the body is lgit. 
Paul calls it light. Christ’s crucifixion was a light 
thing. “Though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day.” It is foolish 
to talk about the perishing of the outward man as 
some dreadful thing: itis all the other way if the 
inward man is thereby renewed.”....Two of the 
young men have recently gone to exchange places 
with others at the New York Community Agency. 
Mr. Noyes: “ My general idea is that we have now 
open to us good oppoftunities for education in two 
lines. At Wallingford an opportunity is forming for 
a literary education. We have already communica- 
tion with Yale College in one way or another; and 
are expecting to have resources of our own for the 
study of books, for lectures, &c. In New York we 
are going to have an opportunity for receiving a 
business education ; and in many respects, probably 
the benefit in New York will be quite as profitable, 
interesting and important, as that at New Haven. 
In these days many people think a business educa- 
tion is worth more than acollege education. Proba- 
bly the leading minds and solid men that govern the 
country, are more in the business study than in the 
literary institutions; and my hope and expectation 
is that God is going to give an opportunity for our 
young men to have if they choose, either of these 
branches of education, or both.” . .. . April 21.—Horti- 
cultural. Three acres of ground are being manured 
and prepared for strawberry plants. The grape 
vines are being placed on the trellises. Nearly all 
the field-hedges have been trimmed down about one- 
half. The reason was that they were too thin, and 
not in avery vigorous condition. The farmers, in 
connection with the horticulturists, have been remov- 
ing the brush thus made to the bank of the creek 
below the barn, where they will be used in stopping 
the inroads of the creek upon the meadow-land. 
It is stated that the mice are unusually thick in the 
fields, orchards and meadows. 


PHILANTHROPY DURING WAR. 


We learn from the New York Evening Post that a 
gentleman of that city, Mr. Hartley, has compiled a 
small book, prepared with great labor, and which is 
a most striking exhibition of the philanthropic exer- 
tions of the American people during the war. It is 
stated therein that the total contributions from the 
States, counties and towns, for the aid and relief of 
solciers and their families, has amounted to over one 
hundred and eighty-seven millions of dollars ( $187, 
209,608 62 ;) that the contributions for the care and 
comfort of soldiers, by associations and individuals, 
has amounted to over twenty-four millions ( $24,044 
865 96 ;) that the contributions, at the same e 
for sufferers abroad has been $380,140.74; and 
that the contributions for freedmen, sufferers by 
the riot of July, and the white refugees, have. been 
$639,644 13; making a grand total, exclusive of 
the expenditures of the government, of more than 
two hundred millions of dollars ( $212,274,259 49.) 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is unparal- 
leled in the history of nations; indeed, our limited 
reading of military annals does not allow. us to re- 
call any instance in which the same thing has been 
so much as attempted. In England, during the Cri- 
mean war, and in Germany, during the struggle 
aginst Napoleon, both men and women dida great 
deal in contributing to the comfort and _ relief of 
their armies. It is, in fact, impossible that war 
should rage in any nation without exciting the sym- 

athies of the people to a greater or less extent. 

ut nowhere, we believe, have such spontaneous and 
systematic exertions been made or such grand results 
accomplished as in the United States, 

But the real significance of these large contribu- 
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tions lies in the deep and almost universal devotion 
which they manifest, on the part of the people in 
the cause of the war. All classes have taken part 
in them—the poor widow with her mite, the rich 
merchant with his thousands, the child of the Sun- 
day school, the settler of the backwoods, the Ameri- 
can roaming in distant lands. 
— Washington Intelligencer. 


NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 
New York, April 26, 1859. 

f ew mournful pageant is past. Certainly never 

has this nation (or perhaps any other nation) 
witnessed such universal expressions of grief and 
respect for the death of one man. Twelve days ago 
he fell by the assassin’s hand, and during the eleven 
days which have intervened, business has been 
wholly or partially suspended in this city for at least 
eight days; in all parts of the country mourning 
has for the time superseded every thing else. Even 
now, this and other cities still wear the symbols of 
sadness, and the national flag at half-mast every 
where tells the sorrowful news. I would not say a 
word which would in any degree lessen the popular 
respect for him whose death is now so much la- 
mented; but a few thoughts in reference to the 
manner in which this respect is exhibited may not 
be inappropriate. 

1. Is there not a liability, to carry the outward 
expressions of our grief too far? To many the cere- 
monies had some days ago become tedious, besides it 
seems quite unnecessary that the whole business of 
the country should be so long disturbed. 

3. The thought suggests itself whether, to that 
honest and unostentatious man, so much pomp and 
parade would not be unacceptable. 

8. In the speeches, sentiments and mottoes elicited 
by the occassion, there has been considerable ex- 
aggeration—indicating a degree of man-worship, 
and a disposition to make Mr. Lincoln a sort of 
demi-god. 

4. The curiosity manifested in this and other 
cities to catch a glimpse of his last remains, was 
more intense than good sense and the best taste 
would authorize. Persons would stand for hours 
in the pressed throng to look at his face scarcely a 
second, ( for it is said that 80 per minute passed by) ; 
delicate women, forgetting all prudence, voluntarily 
joined the thousands crowding towards a single 
point; they screamed with intense suffering, they 
fainted, fell down senseless; no one could stop to 
help them; the weak ones were necessarily ignored 
as the crowd went on. One man said he waited and 
crowded from 9 o’clock at night until 3 o’clock in the 
morning to get asight; others must have waited 
much longer. One man, as he made a successful 
exit, said he would not endure another such press- 
ure for a hundred dollars; though a strong man, he 
was at one point fearful that he should be pressed 
to death—" breathing was a minor consideration.” 
If it is so exceedingly important to see a great and 
good man after his decease, then let there be more 
time allotted to the exhibition, and let persons view 
it in the spirit of moderation. 

5. What more disgraceful thing could have taken 
place than for the Aldermen of the city of New 
York to refuse permission to the colored citizens to 
form part of the funeral procession of yesterday. 
They above all others had reason to mourn—they 
above all others had reason to respect, honor and 
love Abraham Lincoln. To be sure, a small delega- 
tion did accompany the procession, but without the 
approval of the City Government, and under an 
escort of policemen. They were received however 
with marked approval by the citizens as they passed 
along, whereby partial atonement was made for the 


official misconduct. 
AN INCIDENT. 


“Please, sir, please—” and the little extended 
hand of the speaker stopped a friend, as he was 
walking in the upper part of the city a few evenings 
since—“ please give me a penny.” 

“ And what do you want of a penny ?” 

“ To buy bread.” 

“ Who for ?” 

“ For two littler than I.” 

“Where is your father ?” 

“ Killed in the war long ago.” 

“ And where is your mother ?” 





“Sick with the rheumatism.” 

“ And have you no older brother ?” 

“ No—both littler than I.” 

“ Well, take this.” 

“ Thank you, sir, thank you,” exclaimed the little 
bare-footed, trembling boy, scarcely six years old. 

LECTURING PROFUNDITY. 

Political Economy is one of the largest subjects, 
and it is generally supposed that those who adver- 
tise themselves as lecturers and teachers of Political 
Economy are profound and erudite men, who are 
discreet in their use of language; but the lecture of 
Mr. Simon Stern at the Cooper Institute on Monday 
evening, proved that there are exceptions to this 
rule. His lecture was mainly occupied in treating 
upon Codperative labor movementsin Europe ; their 
history, successes, and advantages. In the course of 
his remarks he said, “ One objection which has been 
urged against the Codperative movement is, that it 


isa species of Communism, and tends toward that 


state of society.” Mr. Stern claimed that this objec 
tion was entirely without foundation ; that such codp- 
erative societies as he had described were entirely an- 
tagonistic to Communism—that instead of favoring 
Communism they furnish the only true antidote for 
that evil. “Communism,” he said, “ is a system of so- 
ciety invented by dreamers, by which everybody 
is to receive an equal share of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life without reference to their personal 
merits—without regard to their being lazy or indus- 
trious. A nice world would this be if these enthu- 
siastic dreams could ever be realized—a paradise in- 
deed!” Asa Communist, I care nothing about this 
Professor of Political Economy declaring that Com- 
munism was invented by dreamers ; but I challenge 
him to prove the correctness of his assertion, 
that Communism ignores personal merits, and re- 
wards men equally whether they are industrious or 
lazy. What socialistic teacher or writer has ever 
put forth any such proposition? Point out the page 
where it may be found in the writings even of the 
French socialists. I am confident that no sach 
thought is contained in the publications of Ameri- 
can socialistic reformers—and even if some unwise 
person did utter it, it is still no where an accepted 
idea among Communists, and should not be put 
forth to their prejudice by a professor of Political 
Economy. 

The truth is that the great fault of common society 
—the fault which Communism attempts to correct— 
is that it does not reward men according to their 
works—that it allows the most greedy and selfish to 
secure the lion’s share ot rewards. This fault will 
necessarily exist in all forms of society founded on 
the grab-game. Codperation may alleviate the evil, 
not cure it. In order to have men rewarded right- 
eously, there must be developed in connection with 
mutual codperation, a standard of character and a 
system of criticism and judgment; and all this is 
done by Communism. It does not throw down the 
rewards and tell men to scramble for them, and “ the 
devil take the hindmost.” It puts rewards into 
the hands of men who have proved themselves to be 
men of wisdom and righteousness, to make distri- 
bution according to the merits of individuals. Any 
system which allows individuals to grasp their own 
rewards, is based on the grab-game principle, which 
cannot bring about a just distribution. w. 


LAST DISGUISE OF EGOTISM. 

A friend in a private note, says: “A few days 
ago in turning my heart inward I had an instinct 
that 1t would be good for me to stop praying. My 
heart has always gone out a great deal in desire; it 
has amounted to continual teasing. I said to myself 
I will stop going to God with my wants, and turn 
all my attention to pleasing him; I will ask all the 
time what I can do to please him and trust him 
with all my private wants. It was a very hearty 
movement of my will, and I cannot thank God 
enough for it. It seemed to shut the door on ego- 
tism, slap/ Iimagine the last resort of egotism is 
prayer. I thought there was a coincidence between 
this experience and the working of G.’s mind, from 
his remarks, reported lately in your journal; and in 
speaking of it to F., she said she had been led in the 
same way.” 





We like to read such a bit of personal experience 
as the foregoing occasionally. It lets us into the 
unseen, but dynamic parts of character and history. 
The conquest of egotism in every form, is the 
business of our life-struggle; and after it is driven 
from the coarse form of selfish devotion to material 
things, it sometimes takes, as this writer says, the 
plausible disguise of devotion to higher interests—to 
improvement, to Communism, to God. The test. 
which our friend applies for the detection of this 
spirit, is a good one. If we tease God for benefits to 
us, it is not prayer but egotism. So if we tease the 
Community for membership, or other favors, with a 
view to bettering our condition, it is not Commu- 
nity feeling, but egotism. We should gain nothing 
by getting into the Community in that spirit, because 
we should be carrying our egotism to the very place 
where the first business would be to discourage and 
destroy it. The course by which to trip this mean im- 
pulse is also indicated by our friend above. Let us 
turn a short corner, and in the place of begging and 
teasing, see if we cannot find a way to please those 
who are able to grant us favor, Let us assume that 
God and the Community are our true friends who 
will gladly do for us the best thing possible, and that 
our only concern is to codperate with them, trusting 
for our reward. This humbles egotism ; but it is con- 
siderably the shortest cut to the things which we 
desire. 


A good motto for the soul in its search after good 
would be: 
Quit teasing, 
And go to pleasing. 


A CURE FOR CLOUDS. 


I AM troubled with occasional periods of de. 
pression and sadness, during which I seem to 
be enveloped in a sombre cloud that has no silver 
lining. I have endured the coming and going 
of these clouds for a long time, accounting for 
them under the plea of weather, nervousness, 
headache, &c., &c., until feeling that I had suf- 
fered long enough from these oft-repeated over- 
shadowings, I resolved about two months ago to 
watch the workings of this subtle influence, and 
from the effect trace the cause; and so, perhaps, 
finda cure. I felt that the Lord willed me to 
be happy, and that I had no right to complain 
of anybody but myself if I were notso. At the 
time I made the resolve, I was suffering in the 
manner I have described, and while confiding my 
trouble to a friend, that friend gave me a hint that 
sent my mind reaching in the right direction for 
the cause. 

I find that no matter how suddenly or unac- 
countably these bad states of feeling come, | 
can invariably trace them to some act of mine 
by which I opened the portals of my soul to 
evil influences, and gave the devil’s spirit a 
chance to come in and distress my better na- 
ture. Perhaps it was a hasty word unkindly 
spoken, a disrespectful tone, a selfish act, or 
an envious thought. It is neither nervous- 
ness nor headache, though this spirit may cause 
both ; it is not the weather, though all weather 
seems gloomy when one sees things as through 
a glass darkly; it is not because people 
are unkind to me, do not understand or appre- 
ciate me; but it is because I have displeased 
God, and wounded my better nature; it is be 
cause I have struck a false note and made 
a discord with the harmony around me, and 
the devil has been trying to make me think 
I was playing right, and all else was out of 
tune. True is the old saying, “the discon- 
tented man finds no easy chair.” When I am 
thankful all the world seems happy, and I the 
happiest of all. Oh, if I could only learn to 
keep the even tenor of my way! neither ex- 
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travagantly joyful nor despondingly miserable, 
but calmly, peacefully happy! I am convine- 
ed that such happiness comes not by valuing 
the honor that comes from man, or dependence 
on the circumstances around me. But I know 
that it comes with an earnest desire to please God, 
a thirst after righteousness, a grateful, thankful 
spirit. To be eternally happy is to be eternally 
thankful. 


A thankful spirit is like a bee. It instinctive- 
ly finds sweetness, and extracts its drop of 
honey from every thing. Absorbed in this 
luscious drop, it sees nothing else, and all the 
world is as if it wereahome of joy. Then 
here’s for a thankful spirit! Who wants to 
have the blues? Who wants to go shivering 
arvund with an “ out-in-the-cold” feeling and a 
« Jost-all-my-friends” expression on the face, 
when it is so easy to be drowned in the warmth 
and glow of God’s great sea of love, if we only 
have a thankful spirit ? A. 


THE OPEN DOOR. 


Within a town of Holland once 
A widow dwelt, ’tis said, 

So poor, alas! her children asked 
One night, in vain, for bread. 

But this poor woman loved the Lord, 
And knew that He was good; 

So, with her little ones around, 
She prayed to Him for food. 


When prayer was done, her eldest child, 
A boy of eight years old, 

Said, softly, ‘In the Holy Book, 
Dear mother, we are told, 

How God with food by ravens brought, 
Supplied his prophet’s need.” 
“ Yes,” answered she: “ but that, my son, 
Was long ago, indeed.” 


“But, mother, God may do again 
What he has done before; 
And go, to let the birds fly in, 
I will unclose the door.” 
Then little Dirk, in simple faith, 
Threw open the door quite wide, 
So that the radiance of their lamp 
Fell cn the path outside. 


Ere long the burgomaster passed, 
And, noticing the light, 

Paused to inquire why the door 
Was open so at night. 
“ My little Dirk has done it, sir,” 
The widow, smiling, said, 
“That ravens might fly in to bring 
My hungry children bread.” 


“Indeed!” the burgomaster cried, 
“Then here’s a raven, lad; 
Come to my house, and you shall see 
Where bread may soon be had.” 
Along the street to his own house, 
He quickly led the boy, 
And sent him back with food that filled * 
His humble home with joy. 


The supper ended, little Dirk 
Went to the open door, 
Looked up and said, “ Many thanks, good Lord,” 
Then shut it fast once more. 
For, though no bird had entered in, 
He knew that God on high, 
Had harkened to his mother’s prayer, 
And sent this full supply. 
—Anonyinous. 


THE manufacture of spurious fossil remains, has 
been carried on lately to a considerable extent in 
England. Shells of recent origin “ have been sub- 
jected to the action of fire or acid to deprive them- 
of their epidermis, and to bring out a thin coating 


of white lime; to give them a true drift character 


they were afterwards shaken in a basket of gravel, 
and had the necessary red tinge imparted to 
them.” The counterfeit was so perfect as to deceive 
the managers of the museums at London, Liverpool 
and Manchester, and even ordinary geologists. 
Considerable money had been made by the oper- 
ation before the fraud was detected. 


THE MINERAL HARVEST OF A YEAR. 


The extension of the cultivated lands of the 
Western States has scarcely been greater within 
the past three years than the growth of the 
mineral production of all the loyal States, and 
particularly of Pennsylvania. A summary of 
the coal sent to market from the anthracite 
mines of Eastern Pennsylvania has just been 
made up, reaching the very large aggregate of 
9,029,642 tons, in which only the coal sent en- 
tirely out of the mining districts is included. 
It is estimated that in the mining districts there 
has been taken for local consumption more than 
1,500,000 tons, making the whoie quantity 
raised from the mines 10,700,000 tons. In the 
bituminous coal districts the production probably 
reached 3,000,000 tons, including the Broad Top 
and other half anthracite coal fields, which last 
year yielded over 500,000 tons. The coal of 
Pennsylvania is, therefore, at least 13,700,000 
tons in the aggregate—worth six dollars per ton 
when started to market in any part of the State, 
and, therefore, reaching a total value of $82,200,- 
000 


The iron product of the State can only be 
estimated, but the best evidence places it at 
from 700,000 to 750,000 tons of pig iron. The 
quantity of railroad iron made was nearly 300,- 
000 tons. The castings in cannon and ship ma- 
chinery were very large, the amount wrought 
in various forms never was so great. he 
largest amount above named is certainly not in 
excess for the product of Pennsylvania alone, 
and the average market value was over fifty 
dollars per ton. This element of the mineral 
product, therefore, reached the value of $37,500,- 
000. 


Next, the new oil mining follows in close 
competition with the coal and iron. The ex- 
ports of petroleum to foreign countries ‘were 35, 
500,000 gallons, of which two-thirds was refined, 
and, by restoring the quantities to their equiva- 
lent in crude oil, the export alone is equal to 
1,500,000 barrels. It. is estimated that not 
more than one-half the product of the oil wells 
is exported, and that the whole would therefore 
be 2,200,000 barrels in the district of its pro- 
duction. The oil alone has, in the crude state, 
and at the wells, averaged eleven dollars the 
barrel, making the total value $24,200,000. 

Considered strictly as mineral products, there- 
fore, and valued at the mines, without attaching 
any of the associated values they cause in other 
materials, these three staples in one State, rise 
to commanding proportions: 


easy of statement in definite terms; but each of 
the three—coal, iron and petroleum—has added 
millions to the wealth of several other States 
during 1864. West Virginia and Ohio are be- 
inning to supply petroleum in large quantities; 

th also have coal and iron in abundance.— 
Scarcely a State west of the Alleghanies fails to 
furnish coal and iron in considerable quantities, 
under the strong inducements now afforded by 
the prevailing prices. Michigan produces cop- 
per to the value of several millions in addition. 
lt would not be excessive to estimate the addi- 
tional mineral yield of all the old States, at the 
value of sixty millions of dollars in 1864, in 
addition to the above summary for Pennsylva 
nia, making two hundred miilions of dollars in 
all. The precious metals of the interior and 
Pacific coast have been estimated at one hun- 
dred millions; but the best evidence reduces 
this assumed total very much since all the sur- 
plus is easily taken into account when sent from 
San Francisco. The sum so sent out has been 
fifty-six millions, to which five millions may be 
added coming East by inland routes, and five 
millions, perhaps, of accumulation. The produc- 
tion is, therefore, sixty-six millions. It must 
be said, however, that the “currency” in which 
these precious metals are stated, is at some 
premium over that in which we have counted 
coal and oil, so that we must at least raise this 
sixty-six millions to a hundred, when we put it 
in the lawful money of account. Undoubtedly 
the entire mineral product of the year has been 
nearly three hundred millions in value. 

—TIron Age. 


THE FRENCHMAN’S ADVENTURE WITH A SUPPOSED 
“ RaBsir” :—“ It ees twanty year,” said he, “since 
zat I was in New Yo’k; and I go up one night in 
z upper part de ceety (t’ was ’most in de contree,) to 
see afrande. Ah! oui! W’en Icom’ by de door- 
yard, I see som’sing—I know not what he ees, but I 
s’ought he was leetil rabeet; but he was ver’ tame. 
I go up sof’ly to heem; ‘ Ah, ha!’ I say to myself, ‘I 
‘av’ gots you!’ Sol strike him big stroke vis my 
ombrel on his neck. ‘ Ah, ha! sup’pose w’at he 
do? B-a-a-h!!/! Hestrike me back in my face wis 
his —— Zounds! TI cannot tell; it was avfulsa— 
DREADFULS! He s-m-e-]-l- so you cannot touch him 
—and Idesame! Is’row myself in de pond, up to 
my necks ; but it made nuuse. I smell seex wee-eck! 
I not like go in ze foom wis my frande. I dig hole 
to put clo’es in de grounde; it not cure zem; I dig 
zem up; bah !—it is de saame! I put zem back— 
and dey smell one year; till zey rot inde ground. Jt 
ees fact!” And so it was a fact ; for no man born of 
woman could ever counterfeit the fervor of disgust 
which distinguished the graphic delineation of that 
sad mishap. — Knickerbocker. 








GENERAL WOOL IN A Frx.—Gen. Wool, the brave 
and heroic soldier of Buena Vista, is a strict and 
rigid disciplinarian, as well as a gallant and accom- 


lished officer. While sitting in his marquee, a 

Coal, 13,700,000 tons, value............. $82,200,000 | Mexican was ushered into his presence whose de- 

Iron, 750,000 tons, value eee es 37,500,000 meanor denoted the importance of some weighty 
Petroleum, 2,200,000 barrels, value........ 24,200,000 | communication which he wished to deliver. 

—..— | . The General could not speak Spanish, and his in- 

Total value Peer eee eter eeeeeseee 143,900,000 ferpreter was sought in vain. A long specimen of a 


MINERALS OUTSIDE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Large as these values appear, they will bear 
the most rigid scrutiny as to qualities and prices 
assigned. It has been thought wonderful that 
the mines of California yield fifty millions year- 
ly of the precious metals, and the result to the 
country has been signally advantageous. But 
the mineral wealth of the new States is by no 
means the sole reliance for such resources. 
Years will yet elapse before the gold, silver, or 
all the minerals or metals of any State of the 
interior or Pacific coast, will equal the produc- 
tion of Pennsylvania in 1864. Coal and petro- 
leum are much beyond gold and silver in the 
business of the past year, as regards the profits 
paid to those who produce and handle them, and 
the districts concerned in both producing and 
marketing them have gained in wealth far more 
than the best gold fields of the Pacific States. 





The mineral harvest of other States is not so 


sucker, who, from the outer style of his dress, the 
General took, perhaps, for a ranger, happened at 
that moment to straggle past. 

“Come here my man,” called out the General. 

With an air of perfect nonchalance, the sucker 
doffed this battered castor and entered the tent. 

“Do you spealk Mexican?” inquired the General. 

“ Why, General, I rather guess not.” 

“ Well, sir, can you tell me of some one who does ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir-ee—I jist can,” answered the man. 

“ Quick then let me know where he is?” demand- 
ed the irascible commander. 

“ Why, here,” drawled the imperturbable sucker, 
laying his hand on the Mexican with whom it was 
desired to communicate, “ he can’t speak nothin’ else.” 

—The Harbinger. 


AN island has been formed below the Genesee 
falls at Rochester—the result of the late flood. It is 
an acre in extent, and is composed of flag-stunes, 
paving-stones, and other debris washed over the fulls. 
Several iron-safe doors, and the wheels to a street 





car have beew found among the deposits, 
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THE WISDOM OF FAITH. 


The 7ribune commences a late editorial with the 
following creditable acknowledgement. of the prac- 
tical wisdom of one of Jesus Christ’s sayings, which 
has not hitherto had much respectable currency in 
the newspaper world. It would not be strange if 
the whole Sermon on the Mount should ere long be 
acknowledged in Wall-st. to be the only basis of 
sound business. As Cotton goes down, Christ goes 
up. J. HN. 

“There are few precepts which embody a pro- 
founder wisdom than the Divine injunction, ‘Take 
no thought for to-morrow, for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself.’ Liable to abuse and 
perverse misapplication, as al! maxims are, it does 
yet embody a practical philosophy, a far-reaching 
sagacity, which can hardly be overestimated. Few 
who have had any considerable experience can fail 
to recall instances wherein borrowed trouble con- 
cerning apprehended contingencies, has been proved 
idle and absurd by the steady march of events—clear 
vistas opening an approach through obstacles that 
seemed at a distance impenetrable. To do to-da 
the duty which lies nearest, trusting that to-morrow's 
will be equally lucid and tangible, is the method 
whereby genuine ability and living faith have ever 
commended themselves to ultimate success and the 
favorable judgment of history.” 


MONEY MATTERS. 
E. H. H. TO J. H. N. 
. Oneida, April 22, 1865. 
“Mr. P——, when he went away yesterday, let us 
have $750. He did not want a note; said we could 
have the use of the money till he called for it or 
became a member. I was interested to examine 
and find out how much money has come to us in 
small offered loans since you advertised our wants 
in THe CrrcuLaR Jast February. I find that it 
amounts to $6953. So we get our share, notwith- 
standing the competition of the 7-30s. E. H. H.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


MILITARY. 

OFFICIAL dispatches state that an agreement for a 
suspension of hostilities, witha memorandum for 
what was called a basis of peace, was entered into 
between Gen. Sherman and Gen. Johnston, on the 
18th ultimo. The agreement was considered wholly 
unsatisfactory by the Government ; and Gen Sher- 
man was ordered té resume hostilities immediately. 
Alter the Cabinet meeting, Gen. Grant left at once 
for North Carolina, to direct operations against 
Johnston’s army. 


LATER advices from Gen. Grant, dated at 
Raleigh, N. C., April 26, state that Johnston had 
surrendered the forces in his command, embracing 
all from there to Chattahoochie, to Gen. Sherman, 
on the basis agreed upon between Lee and Grant 
for the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Macon, Georgia, was occupied by Gen. Wilson on 
the 20th ultimo. Howell Cobb and G. W. Smith 
were umong the captives, but as they claimed the 
benefits of the armistice previously granted by 
Sherman, Gen. Wilson was ordered to withdraw 
his forces to the outskirts of the town, and await 
further orders. Governor Brown called out all 
the militia between the ages of 16 and 60 for state 
defence, in view of Gen. Sherman’s operations. 

THE guerillas under Mosby, seven hundred in all, 
surrendered themselves to Gen. Chapman, at Berry- 
ville, on the 17th ult., but Mosby himself escaped. 
A. reward of $2,000 has been offered for his cap- 
ture, and some of his late soldiers are in pursuit of 
him. 


Gen. HALLEcK succeeds Gen. Ord in command at 
Richmond, while Gen Ord relieves Gen. Gilmore in 
command of the Department of the South. 


Arrarrs do not go on smoothly at Richmond. 
Union prisoners have been suddenly assaultec by 
Rebel residents, and a Union soldier was assassinated 
while on guard. 

Tue official returns of the men and arms surren- 
dered by Gen. Lee to Gen. Grant is as follows: pa- 
roled prisoners, 26,115; small arms, 15,918; cannon 
59; colors, 71. 

THREE thousand bales of cotton were secured in 
the recent capture of Mobile. 


THE BOOTH TRAGEDY. 
The following official telegram announces the 
death of the assassin Booth: 


Wark DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, } 
Thursday, April 27—9:20am. § 
Major-Gen. Dix: J. Wilkes Booth and Harrold 
were chased from the swamp in St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland, to Garrett’s farm, near Port Royal, oti the 
Rappahannock, by Col. Baker’s force. 
he barn in which they took refuge was fired. 
Booth, in making his escape was shot through the 
head and killed, lingering about three hours, and 
Harrold was captured. : 
Booth’s body and Harrolc are now here. 
Epwin M. Sranton, Secretary of War. 
The person who shot Booth was Boston Corbett 
praying young man, who has been in the military 
service since the beginning of the war. He mod- 
estly confines his ideas of reward to the gift of the 
cavalry horse which he rides, to which he has be- 
come attached. He did not fire upon Booth until 
he saw the murderer aiming his carbine at one of 
the men. 


Junius Brutus Boot, brother of the murderer, 
was arrested in Philadelphia, asa supposed accom- 
plice on the morning of April 26th. 


THe War Department has information that the 
plot for the murder of the President was organized 
in Canada, and approved in Richmond. 


THE body-guard of the late President, consisting 
of one hundred Ohio soldiers, continue acting as 
the body-guard of President Johnson, and with 
increased vigilance and caution. 


FOREIGN. 

AN association for the abolishment of Slavery in 
the Spanish colonies, has been recently established 
in Madrid. In respect to this movement, the Trid- 
une of the 25th ultimo says: “ We are glad to learn 
that the Society has begun its operations, and that 
the first ‘abolition’ meeting which has ever been 
held in Spain, was convened at Madrid on the 2d of 
April. The meeting was crowded and enthusiastic. 
Senor Olozaga, one of the leaders of the Progressista 
party has been elected President of the Society.” 

THE news of the fall of Richmond created great 
excitement in London. 

A HANDEL Festrvat is to be given at Sydenham 
Crystal Palace, London, in which there are to be four 
thousand performers—five hundred in the orches- 
tra. The music will include “ The Messiah,’ “ Israel,” 
and other music of similar character. 


THE present kingdom of Greece is said to contain 
fewer inhabitants than the city of New York, and is 
in a very unthrifty condition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A SCHEME has been suggested of raising $100,000 
for Mrs. Lincoln as a token of regard for the memory 
of her lamented husband, the subscriptions to con- 
sist of $1.00 each. It is stated that the late Presi- 
dent’s salary of $25,000 per annum has been paid 
in green-backs, and considering the discount of the 
currency, this has amounted to much less than that 
of Mr. Lincoln’s predecessors, while his expenses 
have been greatly increased. These are among the 
reasons offered in favor of the donation. 

PROJECTS are on foot to erect monuments to the 
late President, both in Washington and New York 
city. 

Ir was thought that not less than a million persons 
were present in New York city on Tuesday the 
26th of April, to witness and take part in the 
pageant ceremonies connected with the presence 
of President Lincoln’s remains. 

Tue Charleston correspondent of the TZribune, 
under date of the 15th ult. says: “I visited the head- 
quarters of the slave-traders, where husbands, wives, 
children, young men and beautiful maidens have 
hitherto been sold. Those awful human-flesh marts 
are now closed, and their surviving victims’ now re- 
joice in freedom.” 

Tue Broadway Underground Railroad bill passed 
the Assembly, at Albany, the 27th ultimo, by a very 
large majority. It had already passed the Senate. 

VALENTINE Mort, eighty years of age, and con- 
sidered to be the first surgeon in America, died at 
his residence in New York city on the evening of 





the 26th ultimo. 





THE steamer Massachusetts, loaded with exchanged 
and paroled prisoners, collided with the Black Dia- 
mond, near Blackstone Island, on the morning of 
the 25th of April, and fifty lives were lost. 

Mr. Wii11am Hunter is the present acting Sec- 
retary of State, in place of Mr. Seward, who is 
said to be convalescent. 

SEVEN-THIRTIES were sold on Saturday the 22d 
ultimo, to the amount of $4,110,600. 

Ir is currently reported that Jeft. Davis has $160,- 
000 in gold, deposited in the banks of Havana. 

Tue Mormons are cutting a thirty-two, mile canal 
for the twofold purpose of irrigation and naviga- 
tion within the boundaries of Utah and Salt Lake 
counties. 

A CoNVENTION to discuss Social projects has been 
called by D. H. Hamilton and others, to mect at 
Hammonton, N. J., May 20. 


For the purpose of raising a fund for the building of a new 
Printing Office, we offer the following terms of commutation. 


PERMANENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. © 


ANY PERSON WHO SHALL REMIT AT ONE 
TIME THE SUM OF FIFTY DOLLARS, WILL BE 
ENTITLED TO SINGLE COPIES OF ALL PUBLICA- 
TIONS HEREAFTER ISSUED BY THE CIRCULAR 
Press. IN LIKE MANNER A REMITTANCE OF 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS WILL ENTITLE THE 
SUBSCRIBER TO THREE copies oF EVERY 
FUTURE PUBLICATION. ‘THESE OFFERS WILL 
REMAIN OPEN TILL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Remittances can be made by drafts on New York payable to the 
order of the Wallingford Community, or, if this is not convenient 
by sending National Bank bills by mail. 





(a8 It should be distinctly understood that the list 
of permanent subscribers which we gave in a late 
number of THe CrrcuLaRr, comprised, as we stated 
at the time, not only those who have directly respond- 
ed to the above call, but all whom we could remem- 
ber as liberal contributors in the past. We did not 
inquire particularly into the specific destination of 
contributions thus recognized, but simply intended, 
as an act of justice, to give those who have memor- 
ably befriended us heretofore, an ex post facto benefit 
of our new plan of subscription, and to notify them 
that their account with us for papers and other pub- 
lications, is forever settled. We haye reason to be- 
lieve that some of those whose names were given, 
would not like to be regarded as constituents and 
indorsers of our paper and principles. Indeed, we 
know that several have only a general friendship for 
us, and are actually opposed to our Social Theory. 
Not being very vigilant for our own reputation, we 
may have unintentionally exposed more sensitive 
friends to unnecessary reproach by placing their 
names on our list. We only intended to do them 
justice, and to honor them; and we are quite con- 
fident, at all events, that the time will come when 
they will not be ashamed or suffer damage for their 
friendship toward us. J. H. N. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. J. K., Ohio.—The pamphlet must have mis- 
carried. We mail you another. 

DaJ. O'C., Cal—‘Do you hold that men must 
believe in Christ as God made manifest in the flesh, 
and experience the new birth, as some call it, in 
order to salvation ?” 

Yes, substantially so. For our “rules of faith and 
church government,’ you may consult THe Crrcv- 
LAR and our Community Pamphlet which we will 
send on receipt of 25 cts. 


Lerrers RecEtvev.—S. W. Harrington, H, Van 
Epps, L. 8. Jones, E. Lamphere, 8. A. King, A. 
Barnes, H. J. Scott, M. B. Farr, C. J. Guiteau, 
M. Bradley, 8. Parsons, E. Berg, I. Morris, J. Crain, 
A. Coleman, T. M. Newbould, W. Griffin, G. James, 
D. H. Hamilton. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
335 Broapway (Room 45), New York, 
Where all our publications can be obtained. 


